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ruling families, and she was not likely to have
much influence in Europe.
Henry VIII had tried to make England more
important in Europe, but, even with Wolsey's
skill to help him, he had not had much success.
Mary had thrown herself wholeheartedly into the
plans of Spain; Elizabeth could hardly do much,
alone and friendless as she was. Women, too,
have never been considered the equal of men as
rulers; though the quite extraordinary success of
women's reigns is there before our eyes. So
neither the ambassadors nor the courts from which
they came took Elizabeth very seriously. They
never dreamt of thinking of her as a statesman,
that would have been absurd; they thought of her
merely as a marriageable young woman, whose
possible usefulness lay in the fact that whoever
became her husband would, of course, control her
country, as Philip had done after he had married
Mary.
This cheerful, careless state of mind did not
last. Quite soon the ambassadors became per-
turbed. They were puzzled by the Queen. They
could not altogether read her mind. They begin
to complain that she is full of deceit and tricks.
And, as the reign went on, their reports became
filled with such complaints. They, men trained
to deceive and to scheme and to outwit others,
for the sake of their own countries, found to their
vexation that this young Queen was too much for
them. Her ministers they could often deal with,